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Another great master In the art of railroading, Mr. fames J. Hill, has approved railroad combinations in language equally clear and emphatic. In his "Highways of Progress" he said:
The tendency toward combination is simply a part of that cooperation in the production, the distribution, and the exchange of wealth with which everybody has been familiar for centuries. When the pioneers in this country united to help build one another's houses, when they had a barn-raising, it was combination. When the owners of land, or implements, or capital in any other form, entered into partnership with labor to produce more wealth, it was combination. When the corporation came into existence, through which many small amounts of capital could be massed, it marked an era, just as much as when two men first lifted by their united strength some stone or tree-trunk too heavy for them singly. Exactly as society and the work of the community have become more complex, so have the means by which material ends are achieved grown larger and more powerful. The union of numerous weak and disconnected railroads in one orderly and efficient system is part of the natural and inevitable evolution of united action among men. Every legitimate railroad combination is intended to produce, and does produce, better service and lower rates on the side of the public, and either larger or more certain profits, or both, on the side of the stockholder.1
These economically sound statements of Harriman and Hill were supported and confirmed by the whole history of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific lines.
1 Highways of Progress, by James J, Hill (New York, 1912), pp 114-15.